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ADVERTISMENT. = 


\U PPOSE. a Barriſter i in any of the Courts ſhould 

wantonly quit the line of his argument, and fall on 
the private character of one whom he had already injured 
beyond kis power of reparation ; and by invective aſſerti- 
ons, as foreign from truth as they were from his ſubject, | 


endeavour to ſpread calumny over the face of the Britiſh. | 1 


Empire to gratify his private teſentments and to forward 
his private views independant of his client's buſineſs, 
Cauld you, Candid Reader, blame the injured for taking 
every honorable ſtep to put this Barriſter in mind of his 
duty to community and himſelf, tho' under a notion of 
being protected by the Court, he thought himſelf ſecure? 
Whatever you may think of it, ſhould a man loſe his life 
in ſuch a cauſe, I would conclude he loft it in the ſervice 
of his country; for what may be my caſe to day, _ be 
yours to-morrow, and, 
Alauda non eſt fine criſta. 
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SM WILLIAM MEREDITH, Bart. 
at the Houſe of Commons, LONDON. 


Line, April 11. 1770. 

8 I R, 
KLX#*LARHE obligations you lay me under uh 
1 „ 7 ſo far exceed my deſert, that a life de- 
* . : * voted to you would be but a bare com- 


* = 
12 22 penſation for them. Mine therefore, is 


Ee at your ſervice: in ſo good a cauſe, if I 
had a million they could not be n_ 


priated to 2 nobler purpoſe. 


re 


No doubt, Sir, a Gentleman ſo chary of truth, ſo li- 
beral of every other mode of expreſſion in a place, of all 
others, the moſt ſafe to deliver them in; ſo moderate in 
his expectations, ſo indifferent about retaliations as you 
are known to be, will think me extravagant in this in- 
ſtance of my gratitude, But my heart is prompt and can 
A2 never 


FO, 


25 


never outdo itſelf when, you are the object of its ardent 


5 fwellings ; ; and the ſgoner you give it an opportunity of 


_ exulting in your ſervice, the more ſenſible it will be of 
your favor, Haſte then, my dear Sir, to lay your com- 
mands upon me, and, if poſſible, let me not know what 
it is to cloſe an eye till I obey its glorious dictates, and 

give you one eminent proof that I am, and ever ſhall be, 
| Sir, | 

Your moſt obedient, 

JOHN PHILLIPS. 
P. S. Pray give me your opinion Do you think 
there is a place on earth that can ſanctify a lie, or protect 


a Lyar ?— According to my caſuiſtry, this is more than 2 | 


Heaven itſelf can do. You need not ſend this to Mr. 
Smythe : it you don't like to remain poſſeſſed of it, I'll 
receive it from your own hands when and- where you 
pleaſe. Adieu my dear Baronet——— Ta, ta 
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Sis WILLIAM MEREDITH, Bart. 
- at the * of Commons, LONDON.. 


Liverpool, April 20. 1770. 
STR, 


OR two Poſts 1 I have been ſadly diſappointed 


for want of your reply to my letter of the 11th—— 
' I 


(7) 


deny me his notice in private; or that he could reſiſt an 
opportunity to illuſtrate the queſtion “ Whether any 


know there are people of ſhallow underſtanding and falſe 
notions, as well as thoſe of treacherous and cowardly 
hearts, who maintain the affirmative, and urge——That 
a certain rank and ſituation put one man ſo much above 
the level of another, that the ſuperior is not accountable 
to the inferior, in the laſt reſort, in My poſſible caſe, 
But theſe arguments, my dear Sir, are ſuggeſted by timi- 


ture than the ſtars in Cuper's Garden have to thoſe in the 
firmament. It is not true that nature has acknowledged 


be unequal in their ſpecies and manner of comparative 
excellence, an equality upon the whole, under a defina- 
ble claſs, as a Genus, is ſufficient for every intention as 
far as my ſubje& leads me. It is true, that policy and 
common conſent have made a difference; but he who hag 
had the acknowledged ſuperiority, -in this reſpect, deveſts 
himſelt of it, and puts himſelf on à level with the moſt 


vn becomes wilfully a Lyar to the prejudice of another; for 
it is impoſſible that any character can be more deſpicable 


tent to injure a man in a place where he cannot be heard. 


greſſor and himſelf as in a ſtate of nature, and ſelf defence 


I mou it impoſſible that a Gentleman who 10406 me 
ſo fignally in public, could, upon any pretence whatever, 


place on earth can ſanctify a lie or protect a Lyar.” 1 


dity and art; they have no more relation to truth and na- 


any ſuperiority where the powers are equal: ſhould they 


humble — yea the moſt baſe ſituation the moment he 


than his who ſays what he knows to be not true, with in- 


In this caſe, the injured has a right to conſider the age. 


Is * 
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is 2 law of nature which precedes all laws of Weiety and 


cannot be ſuperceded by them. Laying aſide this argu- 
ment, tho' I know it to be invulnerable, ſuch is the con- 


tempt a Briton can hold titles and adventitious circum- 
ſtances in, that, in my opinion, if a Duke injures a Plow- 


boy, he ought to do him juſtice. 


IT nave a great deal to ſay to you, Sir William, on 
this ſubje&, but my heart is too full of its obligations; 
and, it is poſſible, I may but anticipate your own reflec- 
tions, In this pleaſing hope, permit me, again, to aſſure 
you that I am, 

Your obedient, | 
JOHN PHILLIPS. 
P. S. Ir 1 did not know how freely you expoſe your 
correſpondents letters, in the gay—e—ty of your heart, I 
would both enlarge and be more explicit. However, de- 
pend upon't, I ſhall not loſe ſight of this ſubject till it is 
properly diſcuſſed. —Ta, ta Billy. 
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SR WILLIAM MEREDITH, Bart. 
Liverpool, April 28. 1770. 


SIR, 
MI. Letters of the 11th and 20th current being un- 
anſwered, I am fearful of their miſcarriage. If 

this 


81 


('9 ) 
this is not replied to, I ſhall be under 2 neceſſity of pub- 
liſhing them, this, and ja fourth, that I may have no 


doubt concerning your knowledge of them: and am, with 

truth and ſincerity, vir, 

Your moſt obedient, 

| q JOHN PHILLIPS. 

P. S. Ir you will pleaſe to let ine know where I may 

call upon, or addreſs you, I ſhall be under no neceſſity of 
publiſhing, and this I would wiſh to avoid. 
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sm WILLIAM MEREDITH, Bart. 


| Liverpool, May 5. 1770. 
SIR,. 

TILL unanſwered What can I impute it to 
but that you are offended at my queſtion——* Whe- 
ther there be a place on earth that can ſanctify a lie or 
protect a Lyar ??———Can there really be an offence in 
this queſtion ?—Is it not poſſible to harangue on public 
buſineſs and maintain the dignity of a Gentleman with- 
out the aid of prevarication and falſhood ; of invective 
and malice Does either of them become neceſſary to 
any cauſe in any ſituation, or circumſtance ?—ls it poſſi- 
ble that all, or either of them can anſwer any laudable 
intention, or carry any point that a virtuous man would 
wiſh 
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( xo )) 
wiſh to countenance ?—lt is impoſſible. He, therefore, 
who makes uſe of either in a place facred to bufineſs and 


to truth, is loft to every ſenſe of prudence, every ſenſe 


of decency ; to every dignity appending to the Gentle- 
man, and is unworthy of every regard proper to the cha- 
rafter. He is even beneath the dignity of man in ſocie- 
ty, and ought to be uriven out of it as a creature of the 


moſt infiduous and dangerous qualities, A Rattle-ſnake 1 : 


is a generous animal comparative to this: if its bite is in- 
ſtant death, the alarms attendant on its motions, prepares 
the imagined victim either for flight, deſtruction, or for 
conqueſt. But your ſly, hollow-jawed, ſneaking-eyed, 
thin ſided Orator ; one who fickens at the fat or good of 
others, ſcu ks in ſome corner, leans in a penſive poſture 


on his elbow, as if he were hatching a thought; ſtrain- 


ing his little imagination, in which there is neither room 
nor light for great deſigns, for ſome dark, lame, nefari- 
ous accuſation; and when he has hatched it, comes forth 
with all the circumſpect gravity and ſelf importance of a 
taylor abſorbed in Heroicks——FHems; ſtroaks his chin 
for beard he has none — breathes, or ſeems to 
breathe, or ſay, or deliver, or ſpeak ſuch a ſpeech, ſuch 
2 tale, for length, for breadth, for thickneſs and for 


weight as the Prince of the power of the air inſpired | 


him with; and which, a Devil of any modeſty, or con- 


ſcience, or honor, would bluſh to inſpire. When he has 


done, ' he makes his bow, wipes his mouth, and. thanks 
the Lard that he is a 
among; men is what à ſpider is among inſects, He is 

| | | ſubtle, 


Pharaſee Such a wretch - 


but 


E 
ſubtle, cunning and patient: he ſpreads his ſnares' out of 
| his own bowels, and when an harmleſs fly is entangled, 


he ſeizes on his prey without noiſe or. notice, and glutts, 
not only the natural appetite of hunger, but the unnatural 
one of cruelty, which is the child of fear. From ſuch a 
creature neither caution nor innocence, nor virtue can de- 
fend a man, as I could eafily prove, if I was at liberty to 
ſpeak of a tranſaction in a great houſe on the 17th Fe- 
bruary, 1769, where more damage was done to your lit- 
tle friend, becauſe of certain ears in the gallery, than is 
in your power, Sir William, to recompence. Do you 
think Sir, that ſo dangerous an animal ought to live: 
As you are a moderate man, perhaps, you will ſay— 
Yes : but then I do inſiſt upon it, that you will give me 
leave to qualify your © Yes” with an addition. of 
with contempt, if not with deteſtation. Ley 


In my letter of the 2oth, I gave it as my opinion, that 
if a Duke injured a plowboy he ought to do him juſtice ; 
and I will now add——he ought to do him juſtice in the 
way moſt acceptable to the Boy, for the ſame reaſon that 
a Plaintiff has his manner of proſecution to chuſe, name- 
ly—becauſe he has been and is Injured, 1805 at leaſt, is ſo 
adviſed. | 


' You will eafily perceive, Sir, that I chuſe to illuſtrate 
my doctrine with the extreams of nobility and indigence, 
not from any probability that this will ever be realized, 
but to ive thoſe gentry who are advocates for the exemp- 
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| all the ETAL: the argument can a admit. We will 3 ti 
ſuppoſe that it is poſſible for a Duke and this I verily 8 
believe to be but ideally poflible——to be ſo diabolicallx 2 
malicious as to attack, wantonly to attack a poor (Doe. n 
boy i in the Houle of Lords! that he ſhall leave nothi dy 


unſaid of him which a head ſtudious in miſchief can ins. 
vent, a cruel heart rejoice in, or a tongue accuſtomed, to. 
falſhood can utter; that he ſhall fay the boy i is 2 drunk f- 
en, idle, lying, ignorant tellow, when the very nature 
of his buſineſs required ſobriety, diligence, integrity, and 
as much underſtanding as would enable him te drive 3 
plow. And all this, as is before ſaid, in ſome "meaſure. 
wantonly, in ſome. meaſure to traduce others; in ſome 
meaſure to defeat, by anticipation, any truths the boy N 
had to reveal of bis Grace: but, principally, to make ff 
his maſter either diffident or aſhamed of him, ſo that he 
might be diſmift ; at all events, intentionally, to deprive : 
the boy of his bread ! Will any body ſay that the 

lad has not a right to have reparation for theſe aceumula⸗ 

ted injuries? You will, perhaps, ſay——* If the laws 
and cuſtoms of his country can repair them, he has a 
right.” And I will add If the laws and cuſtoms of 
his country cannot repair them, there is a deficiency in 
the laws and cuſtoms, which every man, and every plow- 
boy, thus circumſtanced, has à natural right to amend ; 
and if he had this right politically, under certain reſtricti- 
ons, it would be the ſureſt means of putting an end to a cul 
deflation, to ſeduction, to adultry, to falſhood, and to ; 

circumvention: 


(14) 


circumvention : all very great evils i in way; and 4 Bols 


riſque a life honorably, tho' they will run the hazard of 
dying at 2 gallows, as an event not preſent to their ima- 
gination. : 


I eRESUME, if 2 Duke, either in the wantonneſs of 


lad with a naked ſword, and the boy, My any lucky or 
deſigned blow, ſhould kill the Duke, a Britiſh jury would 
acquit the lad of murder, and bring in their verdict 
ceit defence: whereas, it is poſſible, his Grace did not 
nean to ſlay, but to divert himſelf with the boy. And 
ball a jury of judicious men be leſs conſiderate, leſs mer- 


to deprive him of bread; who endeavoured to deprive him 


of his honor, of his honeſt fame; of his peace of mind 


for ever! But it is not lawful to kill in private quarrels: | 
« as ſocial Beings, we are all under the protection of the 
* laws.” Granted. 


ny man to injure another by falſboed in any place whate- 


when they do not apply in defence of a man who is eſſenoꝰ 
tially injured would it be harſh to fay, that, in ſuch 
A caſe, every man has a right, founded in nature, as, well. 


- B 2 as 


tive of greater turpitude than can derive from the hono- 
rable calls of an injured ſpirit under proper regulations ; 
for, it is remarkable that but few raſcals have courage to 


his head, or the villainy of his heart, wag to attack a por 


ciful to a man, ſhould he kill a Duke who ' endeavoured. 


of more than bread—of what he held dearer than life 


Neither is it lawful for rol 


ver. As far as the laws apply, ia both caſes, and in all 
caſes, where they do apply, they are the arbitrators. But 


— — — 
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as- in political neceſſity, to become his on Legiſlator, 
his own King, his own Prieſt? It would be much harſher 
and more repugnant to truth to lay that a man can be 
injured i in an equal and upright government, without a 
poſſibility of redreſs. If there ever ſhould happen a caſe 
of this ſort, and if the Legiſlature made no proviſion for 
ſuch a caſe, becauſe it could not foreſee ſuch an event as 
probable, I will be bold to ſay——that the aggreilor, 
whatever titles or offices may be inherent in, or acquired 
by him, is ſolely anſwerable for every conſequence at- 
tending it; and his not at his own option, but in a man- 
ner at the option of the injured party. Nor can the ag- 
greſſor any how evade doing the injured this juſtice with- 
out giving up every pretenſion, not only to the character 
of 2 Gentleman and an honeſt man, but to that of a man, 
fimply. To err is inherent in the ſpecies ;- but to perſiſt 
in error and falſhood, without attempting, without wiſh- 
ing to amend or to repair, is proper only to Devils. 


© HavinG given my opinion freely upon the propoſed 
queſtion, I ſhall treſpaſs for a few minutes to hold up to 
you, I would hope for the laſt time, a faint repreſentati- 
on of the many falſhoods which are daily repeated of us 
both, by thoſe who, however they may mean well, do us. 
ſeparately,” or conjointly, no honor. If at any time, for 
brevity ſake, I ſhould allude to theſe people by the ap- 
pellation of ——your Party, J beg to be underſtood in 2 
confined ſenſe, and to be allowed to have in my idea and 
eye, at that time, but a feu particulars, between whom 


and a certain DASTARD there is ſuch a reciprocality of 
under» 


underſtanding, that what may be imputed to them, may : 
be affirmed of him. I would, by no means, be under- 


ſtood to involve miſled partizans with thoſe who tranſ- 
greſs, or rather with kim who tranſgreſſes wilfully. And 


2 you will pleaſe to permit me to ſet out where they them- 
or ſelves do, namely that I was hired to write againſt 
. and to defame this daſtard. Now, Sir William, I dare 

Te appeal to yourſelf and to your beſt and moſt reputable 
ed friends for the falſhood of this aſſertion. Thoſe among 
it them who know me thoroughly, and ſuch there are, know 
n- that I am not of a temper to be a tool in any man's hand; 
87 that I hold the blandiſhments of life ſo very contempti- 
ko ble, that, without ſome other inducement or impulſe, I 
. ould not croſs the ſtreet to oblige any man however li- 
g deral or powerful, either to poſſeſs his bounty, or for fear 
bp of his reſentment. And you, Sir, know that this Naſ- 


tard's anſwer to my letter of the 24 of March 1766, was 
the firſt circumſtance that gave me an inſight into his cha- 
rafter. This was long before I was known to the Gen- 
tlemen in the Council of Liverpool.. That letter was 
wrote to him, in ſome meaſure at kis own requeſt, on a 
ſubject which was worth his attention on a public and a 
private account ; a ſubje& which, under proper manage - 
ment, might repair, if not eſtabliſh a fortune. He an- 
ſwered in a manner that might paſs with one unacquaint- 
ed with the ways of thriving courtiers; but as a fiſh by 
frequent nibblings comes at laſt to diſcern the hook, ſo 
your humble correſpondent, having been often duped, 
ſaw that, my friend, tho' a profeſſor of candour, was 
florid 


16 "i 


nord and n to hinaſelf and 8 * 4 lens 
to axpatiate on the ſubject, but ſaid not a word concern- 
ing it. Theſe letters are ſtill in being. If you doubt it, 
they ſhall, at your requeſt, be made public. Could this 
Gentleman, think you, without an imputation on his 
judgment or his honeſty, reply in ſo looſe and ſo guarded a 
manner? I choſe to acknowledge the perfection of the firſt 
and ſuſpect the laſt ; for people of his underſtanding, de- 
liberation, ſobriety and attention, do not err unaccount-" 

ably, and intereſt is a powerful ſeducer. Tf the preten- 
ſions of the firſt mover could be defeated, the defeator 

would be a gainer by ſo much, and my correſpondent | 

took care that J ſhould never have it in my. power to pro- 

duce a teſtimony of his correſpondence on the ſubject. Is 

not my concluſion, then, Sir William, conſequent upon 

the premiſes ?——Had I drawn any other, would you not 

have accuſed me of dotage, as He does of ignorance ?— 
No doubt you would. The ſame letter conveyed his ſen- 
timents about preſſing of ſeamen, which he aſſerted to be 

< ftriftly lawful and Hrictiy conſtitutional.“ In my reply | 
I preſumed (and herein lies my great tranſzreſion) to treat 
this traitorous doctrine freely, but not with halt the con- 
tempt it deſerved, and does yet deſerve. He was then in 
the Admiralty, -and, alas! returned my freedom ſo free- 
ly in that houſe, that, to this day, I have not been able 
to get rid of it, and, I doubt, never ſhall; if ever I do, 
it muſt be by a chalybeate, for it is not in the power of 
; 8 to give gold its uſual effect when applied to 
My * is too delicate for its weight, and the 


little | 
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mere Aurum fulminans: on the leaſt additional beat, it 
flies off in tangents of terrible rumbling; Here then, Sir, 
is the origin of that abundant ęſteem in which I have held 


in any combination of Party, or intereſt Whatever: not 
did this e/tecm break out into words or act till it had many 


other cauſtics were wantonly applied to my former ſores, 


before I ever growled at the indignant inſults: and when 


Df that more profoundly learned Hypercritic Ariftarcus 3 
put the more I ſmiled, the more your party——ſhall' I fay 


to grinning, which, indeed, one of them was bold enough 


Baronet and a parſon made a great figure, with a promiſe 
it ſhould be ſuppreſſed provided nothing appeared after 


command of all the furies, and that I had nothing to do 
but to ſubmit ; he further told me what I have ſince ex- 
perienced to be true, that if I perſiſted, tho' it were in 
my own defence, I ſhould be buffetted and driven from 


prophecy, or to the nature of a perſecuting ſpirit, which 
is ever buſy in a bad cauſe, I am at a loſs: Be this as it 
* ; may, 


little which that bowel will retain, degenerates into 4 


and ſtill do hold that worthy Patriot and Quixot, and not 
irritations of another nature. The Goat and Hawke, and 


l begun to expreſs my pain, I endeavoured to do :it with . 
mmiling countenance, in the character of Seriblerus and 


ur party *——grinned, as if they had an exclufive right 


to claim; for upon my reading a Song to Cibh, wherein's 


the Goat and Hawke of the ſame nature, he very valor- 
ouſly told me, like a Cavalier as he is, that Sopk had the 


' Poſt to Pillar, without mercy and without end; and that 
none would help me. Whether to attribute the event to the 
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may, no prophecy was ever more literally accompliſhed, 
except that the laſt circumſtance of it will admit of a lit- 
tle qualification, and this I declare for the honor of the 
| prophet, without the leaſt tincture of reſentment, or e- 
1 ven 2 with that this fact ſhould be mentioned otherwiſe 
] =” than as a teſtimony of my original patience; that I was 
I | mot the aggreſſor, and, tho' provoked, that I was-willing 
to be at peace. I read the ſame ſong, on the ſame day, 
to another Gentleman, with the ſame peaceable diſpoſiti- 
on. This Gentleman kindly undertook the mediating 
office, and made propoſitions accordingly, in a certain 
Clubb on the Hill, but I was held too cheap to be attend- 
ed to; your friends ran into the ſame miſtake with re- 
ſpe& to me, which Sir Ellis Cunliff's did with reſpect to 
| þ you; and, I verily believe, both miſtakes will have fimi- 
| lar effects. As to the reſt, the world knows it; and the 
ſame world knows that, notwithſtanding I came off more 
| than conqueror, I always declared——like a true Briton 
El would give quarter the moment it was ſought : But 
| ' inſtead of that, the vanquiſhed ſhifted his battery, and 
| inſtead ot bidding open defiance in the field, like a gene- 
| rous enemy, kept ſkirmiſhing like a party of hedge break- 
| | ers with an“ Yeſterday Sir Small-talk did this; 
| 
C 


and to-morrow, we hear, Sir Small-talk will do that;“ 

If at any time I took up my Dame's paper, the third or 

fourth paragraph always repreſented this Sir Small-talk 

as cleaning the augean ſtable, or doing ſome other Her- 

| | culean labour to which I knew his tremulous nerves were 
| unequal: And if 1 went into company) Lord. 

| what 
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poor diſputants at Robinhood's, as if a knack at prating, 


part of the oratorial character: if you believed theſe men, 
the CHAIR was nothing in his hands, and this at 2 time 


paring his nails, or courting a ſempſtreſs to accompany 


were comfartable houſe keepers. I confeſs, I had no 


Ng patience at ſuch a proſtitution of truth, and never defire 
in to have any. I am willing to allow a man of no real me- 
d- rit, a little political fibbing in ſupport of à fictitious claim 


to it; but © whatever contradicts my ſenſe, 1 * te les 


to and never can believe.“ | Ryut 1 
li- - 3 * "I 22 * a ; 
he You will pleaſe coke me, Kir, in enlarging and 
re being explicit on this particular calumny,' becauſe it Sox 


volves others in the accuſation, ' tho” it is principally le- 


but for ſome particular purpoſe of the hirer, and, I aſſure 
you, as to any pains I may have taken in- Sir Small-talk's 


penny in the univerſe, and tho” the univerſe had been u- 
niverſally of his party. The Gentleman whom this par- 
ty would more particularly wound thro' my fides, has it 
not in his power to hire any man to do an unworthy thing; 
he is too diſtant, too circumſpect, too magnanimous; and, 

I believe, too honeſt: this is not unknown to them, how- 
ever they may make that knowledge truckle to conyeni- 

C | | ence, 


what havock did this prince of Oratert make among "6s. 


which requires nothing but habit and confidence, was any 


when I knew the poor fellow was either ſpitting of blood, 


him into the country, where, he aſſured her, bare walls 


velled at one more and myſelf. No man will be hired 


affairs, I ſhould have taken as much if there was not 4 


| 


4 
75 


4 


( 30 1 


; ence. Could they either drive or, laugh him out my 


as they know they. have done a very worthy family, Sir 

Small-t alk m night continue to make ſomething. of it: | the 
bare poſlibility of doing ſo, is worth attempting, and 1 | 
commend their vigilance. You 1cs, Sir, that. I ſpeak ot 
this Gentleman's apparent qualities with an air of pafſi- 
tiveneſs, becauſe they are open. to my obſervation, As 


to his honeſty, tho! I dont diſpute. it, I ſpeak of it with 


diffidence as a matter, with reſpect, to me, depending on 
common fame which calls him an honeſt man. Howe- 
ver, I will do him the juſtice to ſay, that he is ſo far from 
being a party in my tranſgreſſions, if 1 do tranſgreſs, that 


I, aſſuredly; do not know: what opinion he holds either 


of me, or of my publications; and is ſo far from being 
my hirer, that when I returned from London, after the 
Journey your Aind nt and; Fatriotiſm procured me, I did 
apply to him for a, ſum of money, to repair the breaches 


that journey had made in my exchequer, and ſhewed him 


the probability L had to pay principal and intereſt in time; 
all, which he conſideted, and as he thought my ſecurity: 
inſufficient,” hee ſuſed me with civility and plainneſs. 
For this, I neither blame, nor commend him, as he is 
the beſt judge, and has the ſole right of judging, ſuppoſe 
him the worlt; in the difpofal of his fortune. I have 
fince attempted to affift a friend by his means with as lit- 
tle ſucceſs, and this may ſerve to ſhew you, how ill your 
party agree with truth, when they reproach this Gentle- 
man on my aecount, tho, T preſume, they are exact to 
themſelves. Still, 1 honor him for his plainneſs and inte- 


3 grity; 


(#49 


grity; and am very confident, had he a little leſs of both 


—ſo ill judging is the crowd he would be a more 


popular man. Could he borrow, Sir William, a little of 
that——— what ſhall I call it a little of that tri-- 
, fle-<ing © Here Fan” 2 little of that“ Poor 
man — a little of that yawning, ſpuſfting, cutting and 
dealing, which ſo eminently diſtinguiſhes Sir Small-talk, 
he would be both à better and a worſe man—--worſe be- 


fore God and his confeience, and better before his ſove- 


reign Lords the FRO 


Wov1.D you believe, Sir William, what fcores know to 
be true? There were a few bickerings between a 


blackleg and myſelf; the black-leg, like your party, had 


it hollow the firſt week : upon this 1 ctapt a little Ginger 


under the tail of my nag, as a ſkilful jocky knows how. 


The generous. creature reared aloft into the air, he cur- 
vetted, he ſnorted; his ears reached the clouds, his eyes 
flaſht lightning, his noſtrils ſtreamed fire, he champt his 
bit; his hoofs but touched the graſs, he threw up his 
heels with a tremendous jerk, his poſteriors gallanted with 
the winds, and his mane flow'd quick and ſhort, long and 
expanded as the Northern meteors. In truth, I muſt 
have been an Atlas to have held him, In the midft of 
his carier, the worſhipfuls whom your imps call my hirers, 
defired I would tighten his rein, and. keep him within 
bounds, not becauſe of any influence which they pretend- 


ed to have over me, but from humane motives, leſt he 


ſhould bruiſe the brains and addle the head, and eke the 
| tongue 


WW 
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tongue of poor blacklegs. He ſnuffed the occaſion, and 
taking the bit in his teeth, affirmed, he was not foaled to 
be a pack-horſe; that he would ſtoop to no man's hu- 


mor; that he made a point of ſticking cloſe to his enemy 
as well as to his friend, and never would turn tail upon 


either. Thus I was obliged to refuſe to my reſpect, to 
my judgment, to my humanity, what I was under a ne- 
ceſſity of granting to his notions of honor. And to this 
minute, he declares he wiſhes not to live when he cannot | 
1acrifice to this Deity. Another reaſon, Sir, why theſe 


Gentlemen cannot be my hirers, nor, of courſe, myſelf 
an hireling is They don't think it worth while: their 
attention is drawn to other objects: neither the impor- 


tance nor the exiſtence of any one of them depends upon 
a Seat in P- tt. It is true, Sir Small-talk's Seat, in 


ſome future houſe, may be of conſequence to him; but 


it is not ſo to either of them, nor indeed would it be ſo, 
ſuppoſe either of them could, upon a future occaſion, pro- 
duce more good Blubber Knives than Sir Small-talk can. 
In this caſe, a Seat to one of them would be but as a de- 
ſert after a full dinner; but a time may come when a 
Seat muſt procure Sir Small-talk deſert and dinner too, if 


happly a good place may be had for a critical, timely 


trimming. This accounts for his heat and their cool- 
neſs ; for his vigilance and their indifference : for where- 


inſoever their hearts. are fixed, I cannot find but they are 
as diligent and as warm in their purſuits as he is. S0 
much for hire ; now for ale and tobacco, 


{ol 


Wo him my little honies——A ſong ; a ſong. 
ue us Charley over the water——That's very clever. 
£ And the Colonel he did ſwear, he did ſwear, he did 
fear, and the Colonel he did ſwear.— Oh By Ja- 
ſus! Harry beats the globe at that — And the Colonel 


( 23 ) 

I NEED not tell you, Sir William that the critics from 
Longinus, to Pope, the firſt and laſt who wrote prefeſſed- 
ly on the ſubject, are unanimous in adviſing that every 
occaſion has a manner and language proper to it, and 
here I might be elaborate. in my quotations if Riſor's 
ſmiles would permit me; but they, like an eaſtern blaft 
on the bloſſoming vine, chill my. ambition and I ſhall 
bumble myſelf to obey without quoting my authority. 
To cut the matter ſhort——Firſt making my bow to the 
ſober reader to induce his indulgence Here goes 
my ſervice to you It is deviliſh good tippie—— 
Let's have a ſentiment——True blue, Sir William and 


down with the rump Yoicks ! yoicks !—— hark 
Harry 


he did ſwear, he did ſwear, he did ſwear ; and the Colo- 
nel he did ſwear ——G—d damn. you Bruin Beater 
A Lady, if you pleaſe——* Flora M Donnel.“— Ah! 
ſhe was a Flora indeed poor diſtreſſed Lady 
Hard was thy fate to fall to the lot of two Quixots, the 
laſt more deſperate and indigent than the firſt ! 
Come, Gemmen, the ſecond edition of Flora 
——Demmee 
Capons neither, Demmee ! And ſo, d'yee fee, Sir Willi- 
am, you will give me. leave to obſerve———T hat an o- 


caſional debauch no more conſtitutes the character of a 
| Drunkard, 


No 


1 


We'll have no Fleriasz nor Cheſhire f 


— —— ͥ —⅛ 


ſhould be the laſt to apply it. Drunkenneſs introduced, 


_ a ſubjeR, I would wiſh to do it by a compariſon with a 


* 


r 
Drunkard, than an occaſional ſlip conſtitutes the character 
of a proſtitute: I commend neither the debauch, nor the 
Kip ; but, certes, the moſt outrageous male virtue, as no 
man is perfect, would rather indulge the tear of pity than 
inſult over a caſual frailty in which the generous, the 
ſocial and the humane feelings may be involved; and the 
defect a conſtitutional one not only independant on, but 
repugnant to the will. But was there a better foundation 
for this reproach than there is, your Party, of all men, 


and drunkenneſs muſt continue their importance here ; 
the moment the people get ſober and open their eyes, 
down falls dagon, and great will be the fall thereof: ſo 
great, that all the Leuidores in France will not be able to 
ſet him up again maugre blubber knives and Sardinian 
ſhips of war. What but intoxication, nearly, very 
nearly approaching to madneſs could prepare a reception 
for ſuch inſtruments and for ſuch tales! If it was at 
all proper, I ſhould enter into my own character on ſuch 


very uncommon inſerument. The Eolian harp is ſo-adjuſted 
to harmony, that every breeze, breathes ints and out, into 
and out of it a ſoothing ſtrain; a gale ſwells the tones 
in fuller concert, and a ſtorm makes diſcord, horribly diſ- 
cordznt. Nicely ſenſible of the moſt delicate touch, it 
ſooths the follies, the cares, the ſtruggles of mankind in- 
to a moſt placid ſerenity ; a ſtronger and a bolder finger 
will produce hilarity, conſent, and approbation : But the 
rude hand of the ruffian, ſuch as may be found in all com- 

panies 
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4 been found who can vie with me for ſobriety : till 


f their ſlanderous forge, I have four other accuſations to 


„ 
panics Where you are the hero, convolves, diſtorts, and 
harrows the foul till it burſts into thunder, or whirls the 
little circle into chaos. In either caſe, to make uſe 
of an old. figure which I ſhall call by a new name 4 
chatamiſm,. I have neither deſerted my poſt, nor rece» 
ded from my point: nor ſhall o help me God. 
When the ſobereſt and beſt of your friends, Sir William, 
Nan prove he bas kept three years out of a public houſe, 


nd this not from poverty of ſpirit or want of invitation, 


I ſhall then ſubmit to be called a Drunkard, without re- 
entment, and acknowledge that, among them. all, ons 


en, I beg you-will adviſe them to be filent, or take 


ne to themſelves. for their habblings, tho' I ſhould, a- 
in, happen nat to be righteous, over much. 


Tzpious and painful as it is to enter into the receſſes 


refute; and I chuſe to do ſo before I dedicate my Pen to 
reſt, in. hopes its future peaceful ſlumbers may not be in- 
terrupted. I have been accuſed of idleneſs, abuſiveneſs, | 
lying and ignorance. Of the firſt, all the correſpondents 
I ever had will acquaint me; but as many of them know 
me but very ſuperficially ; as it is poſſible, both the ac- 
culation and this may reach them I ſhall not be 
aſhamed to ſay——becauſe I can prove that no man 
in Liverpool took more pains——not to get rich, for that 
was an idea I never cheriſhed took more pain 
to live than I did. But my fatal miſtake was, that I did 
not 
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6269) 
not know how to aſſume the gravity of a tradeſman, 
Like Bollinbroke, I thought myſelf equally calculated 
for buſineſs and for fame, and my vanity, like his, has 
been properly humbled. The vivacious emanations of 
my character took the lead in the apprehenfion of my 


principal creditor, who to this day, tho' ſoured as he is 
by his very great ſufferings, acknowledges he never had 
2 more punctual correſpondent, Nevertheleſs, he thought 


himſelf too much intereſted: to be at uncertainties, and 
be took a ſtep which he had a right to take; but which, 
of all others, put his object at the remoteſt diſtance 'from 
bim: tho', I hope, he will not be, finally, a ſufferer. 
Are your party, Sir, to reproach me in this tender 
point ? Your's, Sir, whoſe very frugalities are ex- 
travagance compared to my exceſſes? Your's, Sir, 
who are made up of parade and machinations ; of re- 
finement and procraſtination !———Would you be told, 
Sir, that—at the height of my credit when I had three 
horfes i in the ſtable, I walked eighteen | miles to market 
for mere lavingneſs 3 ; for the chance only of their being 
employed? Would you be told that when I had but 
one, he was kept i in winter at four miles diſtance for fix- 
pence a week; that I walked often in my boots to take 
bim forward on my buſineſs, and as often left him at 


graſs and watked home ? Were you told all this, 
would you bluſh and WER your” Nn from 


Tiis 


( 27 ) 
T1s true, if upon my arrival in town I found the caſtle 
open, I left my wearineſs and care at the door; and, in 
a few minutes, 1 was as much inveloped in ſmoke and 
noiſe as the moſt fumugatious tergiverſator in company z 


perhaps too, before I left it, I bruiſed a Gad fly to teach 
him manners : but this, I humbly apprehend, was nei- 


ha | 
, ther being idle nor expenſive. 

ght | | * | 

_y Wurx I conſider the vileneſs and number of the ſlag- 

* derous Reports which your party have ſpread all over the 


world concerning me (for there are correſpondencies en- 
W tered into for this ſole purpoſe) my foul is ready to guſh | 
tc my eyes, and all my faculties are conſumed i in wonder, 
But upon their re- animation reflecting on the quarter | 
_ whence the cruel /ports proceed; on the unabating vigi- 

lance, on the finiſter ambition, the unremitting cruelty | 
of Sir Small-talk ; that he cannot thrive while Phillips 
has a character, I ſee the cauſe which has armed the 


ct aſſaſſin, and I reſolve not to fall an eaſy prey. I rather 
"5 prepare for conqueſt, than for flight or ſubmiſſion : be- 
ut cauſe upon this depends my ſucceſs for the payment of 
# my debts and for public good. | 

e 

at As to abuſe, Sir William, thoſe who will give them- 
85 ſelves the trouble to read Williamſon's paper of the 3d of 
m April, 1167, will fee it perfected in its original; and 


thoſe who will read the papers of the ſame preſs of the 
roth and 17th of the ſame month will ſee my patience ; 


6 If afterwards I became more irritable, let the inſiduous 
D aſſaſſin 
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my feeble power can co-operate with his for my pro- 
tection. I rather believe he has given me the noble re 


(29 ) 
aſſaſſin be aſſured that if he holds a piſtol to my breaſt, 
Twill wreſt it out of his hands if I can, and turn it upon 
himſelf; this I will not only juſtify on the Law of de- 
fence, but pon the moral Law: Eye for Eye, tooth for 
tooth is moral, becauſe it is juſt. When one man has 
lain another, the murderer too late puts his finger in his 
Eye and crys—it is hard to be hanged He ſhould 
have foreſeen the conſequence previous to the act. And 
tho' I acknowledge the ſupereminent excellence of that 
divine Law which teaches the forgivneſs of injuries, l 
am not ſo great an enthuſiaſt as to believe that God re- 
quires me to be a Lamb amidſt ſo many wolves, while 


To t 
excee 
in fol 
priva 
the c. 


ſentments of my nature for the ſame reaſon that he gave 


nu 
ſtrength to the Lyon and ſwiftneſs to the ſtag. ut 
hei 
% Lyar” My God! The charge is ſo PER 
general and ſo infamous, that it is almoſt as ſcandalous to teel 
reply to it, as it is to urge it: But this much T will Wal 
ſay that if ycur party can point out any aſſertion of WO! 
mine, which I cannot prove to be true, I will for ever the 
hide my head and my pen. And to turn the tables up- pec 
on the uin who brings this railing accuſation, I ſhall ane 
treſpaſs upon your patience while I give you, by way of her 
appendix, a liſt of Lies propagated by him fince. the the 
year 1768 which I defy the world to ſhew to have the 
leaſt connexion with truth. It would be more than * 
0 


laborious, it would be weariſome to reſer further back. 
To 


a 

To trace the lies of your party as far back as 61 would 
exceed my pamphletteering intention and engage me 
in folios. In this Liſt, I ſhall not touch upon the more 
private embaſſies of my friend Soph, tho I know whenever 
the cauſe requires a bold aſſertion which may not be ſafe 
to communicate in written hand, he kindly comes. and. 
whiſpers it to to who? why, truly, ——to 
WCuſtom-houſe clerks, who whiſper it to Hall, to Will; 
Wo ac. who/ whiſper it to the firength of all the 
arty ———to Bearward, HIMSELF, who whiſpers it 


TT in the alleys where alone there are “open mouths to 
alle allow the taylor's news”,——Stop, Sir,. I ſee you 
79 N are going to open upon me as if I had reviled the peo- 
* ie A common art—I would, by no means, even in- 
LEP nuate a ſlight on the humble inhabitants of the alleys: 
ut they will permit me to ſay without reproach to 
| heir natural and acquired ſagacity, and without re- 
ſo proach to my own heart which holds them in great eſ- 
to teem—that their ſituation and political rank——for 
Ill want of a more enlarged intercourſe with the greater 
of world render them an eaſy prey, to political Sharpe r. . 
er theſe cannot exiſt without the deep toned voice of the 
p- people whom they ſeduce to deſtruction; the alleys here 
1 and elſe where are practiced upon accordingly, and 
of herein lies the boaſted ſtrength, the boaſted ſucceſs of 
ie the impoſtor. | 
* | 3 
n As a Sailor expects a ſtorm on the appearance of a 
q Loomb in Harbour, ſo I, when I ſee Soph come crowd-. 
0 92 ling 


and will ſwear it, if there be occaſion, with a moſt tremen- 


back like the mighty Criſpin's in his laſt ?witch-on Col- 


4 worſted.” ———-No, Sir,— 


ted, I confeſs to have no idea adequate to the character. 


N 8 


a all of an heap upon his lanckponey, creeping down 
the hill, expect to be told in whiſpers——for after a ſtorm 
cometh a cam — That Soph lays; aye and ſays; aye 


dous important ſhake of the head, a prodigious ſagaci- 
ous fare, his brow lowred, his eye ſcowling, his lip ad- 
vanced, his right elbow projecting, and his left thrown 


lin's clouted ſhoe- The Chair carried it but by 
e three, by Cad; and had my brathar gone out to re- 
“ cruit and brought in all his forces, it would have been 
The liſt I ſhall publifh 
hall be notorious lies, and which the little world about 
us knows to have been correſponded upon as ſerious truths. W 
If after the publication of this liſt, a Gentleman is ſeen ll 


to countenance the party, till the whole of the liſt is refu- 


As to the ſtale refuge of. « He ig not wert my no- 
* tice,” that, I take to be defeated by the extraordinary 
pains Sir Small-talk takes to make me his ſubje& in the 
moſt public place in the kingdom ; ; and I ſhall ſign the 
liſt to convince the great world, to wbich I appeal, that 
theſe things are ſo; and that—if they are not refuted, the 
propagators muſt ſtand convicted of——Leafing making. 


I Ax, Sir, under greater difficulties reſpecting the laſt 
charge, than all the former ones. Tho' every man's 


practice proves that he has a ſufficient confidence in his 


own 


a 
own abilities, cuſtom, on à principle of 5 
the paſſions of liſteners and competitors might be ſoothed, 
as made it neceſſary that a man ſhould ſpeak. with, 
diffidence, if not depreciatingly humble of himſelf: and 
yet Paul boaſted when unjuſtly accuſed, TI would, wil- 
lingly, avoid either extream ; J would neither depreciate 
nor boaſt : the firſt implies either talſhood or impiety, or 
both; it is impious as well as falſe to deny, or to under= 
value the gift of God for noble purpoſes: And he who 
offers his poor opinion” to the public, trifles with him 
ſelf and the public. If he has really a © poor opinion” 
| of his opinion——why « does he obtrude it ?>—Can't he fit 
down and be a poor liſtner a very becomming attitude 
for a melancholy countenance——inſtead, of being a; poor 


”Y Prater when others might ſpeak more te the pur po 
f- l cc no reaſon why he may not to great advantage in 
Er. * 


ſeveral reſpects. Beſides, there is want of honeſt can- 
dor and chriſtian ſimplicity in the expreflion. The ut- 


moſt perfection of a chriſtian's duty, with reſpe& to each | 
al other, is—that we ſhould love our neighbour as: our- 
the ſelves : and can we give à greater proof. of that love, 
* than to ſpeak well of him, and to do him every kind 


office in our power ?——— The laſt every man aims to do 
to himſelf however he may be miſtaken in the means: 
How then ſhall it not be a duty to do the firſt alſo 
ͤCuſtom forbids'”——— Cuſtom is the law of fools 


af a wiſe man is a Law unto bhimſelf. Swift nos Va- 
* neſſa | 
his : 


« That 
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© © That common forms were not deſign'd” 

9 Directors to a noble mind.” and ſhall T 
not benefit by 2 leſſon which is praiſed with ſo much 
fuccefs by others ?. * But can an “ ignorant fellow” 
pretend to wiſdom and a noble mind“? Ho igno- 
rant, Sir William ? 
in more matters than he can poſſibly know. If a man is 
equal to what he profeſſes, that, I preſume, is all that is 


x 


required of him in any ſtation ; and I will boldly ſay of 


myſelf that however ignorant in other matter 
I am better qualified to execute the truſt of my late ap- 
pointment than the man who, of all others, you moſt 
dearly love, was to be a Lord of the Admiralty, at the 
time a worthy Peer, tho a weak miniſter, had the lead in 
adminiſtration. I will go further I will as boldly 
aſſert that Jam not ignorant, comparative with him, in 
any thing eſſential to the Gentleman, the Legiſlator, the 
man of honor, and the man of ſpirit. As to the refine- 
ments which fluctuate with time and place, I enter into 
no competition with that dainty Prude Billy Flintꝛvood, 
or that more dainty creature Mrs. Cook the Upholſterer, 
concerning them. T'heſe Gentlemen: are welcome to make: 


their bows: to wear their buckles and. their batts as they 


pleaſe and I promiſe them nothing but — my con- 
tempt.——Whence' then, the inſolence of calling me an 
ignorant fellow ??—— Whence indeed! mall I 
tell. you, Sir William From the daftardly ſwellings of 
a Craven upon his own Bank; a Bank not his own 


but by delegation, tho' he tears into its bowels as if it 
were 


There is no man but is ignorant. 


E 


were hcaped. for the ſole purpoſe of his convenience. d 
tiful, inſolent Cravent ! | | 


* 7 


Ix there were any more ſuch ungenteel and cruel in- 


myſelf to you who, I am told, were preſent) I cannot 
refute them minutely and ſeparately becauſe I haye not 
heard of them : but I ſhall anſwer and refute them all in 
in theſe general terms if they were ſuch as implied 
an inconſiſtency with the forementioned eſſentials —— 
the man who uttered them was, and is a LYAR. And 
this I am as ready to proclaim to the world as I am to 

give it under my hand to your face, Sir William—that 
am your moſt obedient. | 


IT is poflible, my dear Baronet, that this plain lan- 


* guage may ſhock your delicacy ; but you know, Sir, I 
prefer truth to ornament, and one word or line that makes 
directly to the heart, is, in my opinion, worth a thou- 
land which play about the head, but do not conyince it: 


which /cem to groan in their paſſage towards ſenſe; and, at 
length, with unwearied fleps, great caution and diligence ; 


near the hem of its garments : near enough to impoſe on 
the vulgar, but not an inch nearer, 


AFTER theſe private altercations between your Party 
and I are thus adjuſted, permit me to mention one Cir- 
cumſtanee of a more public nature, which alone will 
| compenſate 


ſults thrown out againſt me (for which I altogether refer 


unremitting care and painful ſtudy, make a ſhift to hobble ' 


( 34 ) 
compenſate for the time and money expended on theſe 
letters. Before the completion of fix years I ſhall agi- 
tate this queſtion in a Court of Law * Whether 
& any late Member of a defun& Parliament ſhall not be 
te amenable in that court to an injured man, who was 
<« accuſed of, or was to be accuſed of: no body 
« knows what; and ordered to attend the Commons no 
* body knows why or wherefore, to the great damage 
„and poſſible ruin of the party ordered to attend, for no 
© other apparent purpoſe but that the accuſer might have 
cc an opportunity of defaming, reviling, ſcandalizing ; 
- indulging a ſpleen which is not to be gratified, a ma- 
© Jice which is inſatiable, and a policy which would reap 
« the fruits of anothers labour, and which cannot be done 
* till that other is deſtroyed in reputation.” I am truly of 
opinion that an Englith jury will find that no man can be 
injured in England, but he muſt have reparation ; and 
fhould I be inftrumental to lead to this deciſion, I thall 
outdo the Patriotic Alderman in the moſt Patriotic of his 
acts. He, in his own defence, brought general warrants 
into diſgrace, tho' they were expedient in many inſtances, 
ſuch as ſearching ſuſpected places for fiolen goods, &c. and 
Government will never want their agency whenever it is 
worth while to riſque an application to them; ſo that 
they are effectually ſuppreſſed as to a very laudable inten- 
tion, and put upon a more circumſpect footing only as to 
the beſt. In this cafe, it is doubtſul whether à prudent 
man would not prefer the difeaſe to the remedy. But I, 


Sir, ſhall carry a point when it is carried, which I cer- 
tainly 


1 


rous ſenator, if ſuch a cliaracter can exiſt, and deter the 
cowardly tyrant from proſtituting a power to the moſt 
wicked purpoſes of his malicious heart, in his private 
quarrels, which the collective wiſdom of * has ap- 
propriated for PUBLIC GOOD. 


Tur RE is no doubt, Sir, but a Patriot of your diſtin- 
guiſhed fame will lend me his countenance upon this occa- 
fion ; and next to the exceeding great pleaſure of 2 more 
private and intereſting interview, the hopes of ſeeing you 
in court, during the debate, is the moſt pleaſing aſpiration 
of my ſoul. Till one or other of my hopes is maturated 


into action, may you fare well and thrive ; and, if pofeble, 


may you grow riper for the event. I am, without the 
guile of Politeneſs and compliment, Sir, 
Your obedient, 
JOHN PHILLIPS. 

. I promiſed to give you a liſt of lies publiſhed 
by your party fince the year 1768, and I will beg leave to 
refute, and make ſome remarks upon, each, ſeparately, 
that you may ſee the tendency of them 1 is not miſun- 
derſtood, viz. 


LIE No. 1. Ir was given out moſt induſtriouſiy, 
that Captain Allen was broke for cowardice : that he was 
not a Gentleman, and that he was a madman. 


REFUTATION AND REMARK. Captain Allen was 
not broke for cowardice ; he was broke when a Lad for 
having been found guilty of the indiſcretien of a boy: He 

E is 


tainly will attempt, that ſhall RE the vile and flande- | 


—O—_=e=axnkboc_—--- -- - - ——-— 


| 
| 
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is in every ſenſe of * word 2—Gentleman : His fami- 
ly is as genteel as the perſon's who accuſed him : His el- 
der brother has a much better fortune. And tho' the 
treatment he met with was enough to make an Engliſh- 
man, much leſs a welſh man, mad, he till retafns his 
ſenſes and his courage. The tendency of this was to 
juſtify a peaceable arm which could not be brought to ſup- 
port the unprovoked ſcandal of Drances. If the tongue 
was but as peaceable as this arm, which J hold in the 
Higheſt veneration for its prudence, what Jo Peans 
might yet be ſung in Larpoo / 


LIE No. 2. Ir was loudly proclaimed that John 
Phillips of Liverpool, Gentleman, was under innumerable 


obligations to Sir William Meredith, of Henbury, Ba- 
ronet. 


RETUTATION AND REMARK. Mr. Phillips nei- 
ther is nor ever was obliged to Sir William Meredith. 
Sir William did write two letters with intent to ſerve 
Mr. Phillips; both produced nothing. One of them was 
wrote at Mr. Phillips's own inſtance, when he was 
thought to be of ſome importance; the other at the in- 
ſtance of a friend, when he was thought to be of no im- 
portance, Had both taken effect, and had both been 
wrote at Mr. Phillips's own inſtance, Mr. Phillips did 
balance both by a piece of Service he rendered Sir Wil- 
liam, which he had much at heart. Mr. Phillips alſo 
did endeavour to ſerve Sir William before he knew him. 


LIE 


( EF 
LIE No. 3. Ir was as loudly proclaimed that the 
very bread which the ſaid John and his family did then 


eat was of Sir William Meredith's bounty : that the 
ſaid John was a very ungrateful and a very bad man. 


REFUTATION AND REMARK. To avoid naming 
2 Gentleman I wiſh not to offend, I ſhall ſay fimpiy 
This is not true. As to the anſwer to the letter 
which gave riſe to this aſperſion——and herein lies the 
falacy—no other anſwer could be given by a perſon . 
who wiſhed to retain the character of a Gentleman. 


Tendency of No. 2 and 3.— lt theſe aſperſions gain- 
ed credit, there was no fear that Phillips would be able 
to wreſt the object of his purſuit out of the hands whick 
hoped to circumvent him : the aſperfions were thrown out 
in the moſt proper place in the world to anſwer this end, 
(and it is certain they could anſwer no other) for who 
would liſten to, or correſpond with a man ſo infamous 
as he was repreſented to be. | | | 


LIE No. 4. Ir was reported and affirmed that Sir 
William Meredith had procured a place for William 
Gordon, Eſquire, worth two hundred pounds a year. 


REFUTATION AND REMARK. MR. Gordon ne- 
ver had a place of any value by Sir William's intereft. 


TEexpency, As Mr. G- dn had been rather offici- 
ous in his endeavours to ſerve Sir William, it was. judged 
neceſſary the world ſhould know that Sir William was 
neither unable, nor unwilling to return the favor. True 
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it is that Mr. G- d—n lives very comfortably on the re- 
mains of his fortune in the neighbourhood of Chelſea Col- 
ledge, and is faid to be under the protection of a good 
friend. 1 | 


LIE No. 5. A SPEECH ſaid to be ſpoken at Robin- 
hood's in the London Papers, had the heading of it ſo al- 
tered in thoſe publiſhed at Liverpool on the gth of Febru- 
ary laſt, as to leave the reader at liberty to apply it to Sir 
William, as if made by him in Parliament, 


REeVTATION AND REMARK. This ſpeech ap- 
pears to greater advantage in the Gentleman's Magazine 


for March laſt, than it did in the Liverpool Papers, and 


is there attributed to a——Mr. German, ſuppoſed to be 
meant for L. G. S. 


Tiendency. It is neceſſary the Greateſt orator of the age 


Mould be made to ſpeak on every occaſion; and if he 
does not, or cannot make a ſpeech, one muſt be filched 
for him. But let me obſerve; once for all, that Somebody 
takes abundance of Pains to crowd Sir William's name 
into the Papers, particularly, in what relates to his con- 
duct in Parliament, as if the whole weight of buſineſs 
lay upon him in that Houſe. How true this may be I 
will not pretend to ſay; but I will anſwer for it Sir 


William, as a profeſſed defender of the privileges of the 


Commons is very much diſpleaſed at theſe liberties. 


LIE No. 6. In Gore's Paper, of the 2oth of April 


are two things ſaid of this worthy Baronet, which are 
| | very 


(2) 


very like what I call political fibbing to ſay no worſe 
of them. The firſt is, that tho he was born @ torry” he 
forſook the . dirty ne“ as ſoon as he was © fledged,” and 


never add to it. 


REFUTATION AND REMARK, Marky! ——it 
is 2 dirty bird that dirties its own neſt at any rate: it is 
nevertheleſs allowed that a prudent Bird may clean it 
again whenever he ſhall ſee convenient, If it were not 
for the incredulity of ſectaries, who will not believe that 
a True-blue-Paraquetto can mean'well to England, there 
would be no neceflity for all this filth. ——Why then, as 

It is He who makes the oath that breaks it, 

And not he who for convenience takes it,“ 
ſo, the fault is their's for putting a por Bird under this ne- 
ceſſity; for it is the buſineſs of a Bird to live and get 
2 good neft——if he can. To drop fimile and take up the 
metaphor —Tho' Sir W— m is the only Bird in 
England who was © bern a tory,” it he was not . fledged” 
till he quitted the © dirty neft,” he is of a very callow 
breed, and of a very cold conſtitution; for I believe he 
was at leaſt five and thirty before he found himſelf under 
any nece//ity of forſaking this dirty nefl.” 


LIE No. 7. In the ſame paper it is ſaid that he 
ſtirred in the affair of M*Quirk and Balfe to oblige the 
late Chancellor Y—ke, 


THe Chancellor is DEAD and no more need be ſaid 
of the tale, tho' the Politicians urge another reaſon 
and ſay——If that reſpectable aſſembly in whoſe pre- 


ſence 
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ſence the motion was made, could have been cajolled to 
Petition in favour of thoſe who had violated the.right of 
election, there would have been a fine ſubject for Patriots 
and Oraters who did not ſecond the motion to ſpeak upon, 
and for the Patriot who made it to write, privately, upon, 
in oppoſition to it ; and thus add oil to the flames. This 
may ſerve for its cauſe and tendency. 


LIE No. 8. Two very reputable Carpenters and 
other tradeſmen were gravely and formerly correſpon- 
ded with, as if thro' Sir William Meredith's influence the 
building of a Man of War for his Sardinian Majeſty had 
been obtained and contracted for at Liverpool, 


REeFUTATION AND REMARK, THis, in the lan- 
guage of politeneſs, is neither more nor leſs than an Hum- 
bugg, tho' the vulgar will call it a Lye. There never was 
2 contract for this purpoſe, either entered upon or intend- 
ed. The truth of the matter is, —The head of Sir Wil- 
liam's party had not been able for a long, long while, to 
do any thing to keep up the ſpirit of it ; and it was evi- 
dently flagging. How to bring the honeſt Carpenters, 
Smiths, Rope-makers, Block-makers, Joiners, Coopers, 
Butchers, Bakers, and others concerned in building and 
fitting out of Ships, to petition the King that he would 
be graciouſly pleaſed to diſmiſs over-charged Leeches, to 
make room for hungry ones, was the point. When two 
Geniuſſes are in purſuit of the ſame object, the moment 
they meet is a moment of importance. At this moment 
lays Satan, who had been rambling to and fro' on the 


earth, 


Ga 


earth, to Will Deathſhead, ** I ſee by thy countenance 
« thou art ſtudying how to gull them Larpoo falous. I 
have a thawght juft come into my noddle that will do 
« for thee ; thou ſhalt not only retain all thy old friends, 
© but thou ſhalt acquire new ones, and among them old 
* ROGER, notwithſtanding all the grace he boaſts of, 
and the ſagacity, good ſenſe and firmneſs which I know 
„ he has.”——* The Devil you will ſaving your 
| Devilſhip's preſence'*———cries Will in a tranſport 
As how pray ? —*<© Why, you muſt know that the 
** Count de Viri is going out of the Kingdom, and I can 
** eafily———Hark; a word in your ear.“ I un- 
—_— crſtand you But how ſhall I come off, and pleaſe 
door Devilſhip, ſhould Roger be willing to engage? 
1 * Pſhaw 


** ment be diſſolved, is over; and then hy, let them 
diſcover it as ſoon as they can. Have'nt you a lit- 
** tle army at hand, hardened in impudence, who will 
** laugh at the ſimplicity of the deceived, and triumph in 
your generalſbip as they are, wiſely, taught to call it?“ 
— — Trie——But ſuppoſe the Parliament is not 
diſſolved, who will believe my 4545th lie, ſhould I ſtand 
in need of it, as I certainly ſhall, at a General rendez- 
vous.“ Look ye, Sir,—I mean——Deathſhead 
lf you go on with your ſcruples, at this rate, we 
hall never do buſineſs ; you remember what cates and 
comfortable Lodgings were provided for you near Cha- 
ring Croſs, and if you would again ſucceed, you muſt 

| « enterprize ; 


Is there not twenty ways of keep- 
* ing things at Baye till the election, in caſe the Parlia- 
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« enterprize ; in all great deſigns ſomething muſt be ha- 
« zarded. But ſuppoſe there is no diſſolution Can't 
« it be ſaid that the King would not abide by the 
« contract of his miniſters ??Y——* A very improbable 
© tale indeed. Zounds !——you puppy——Have'nt 
« they {ſwallowed twenty ;—aye, an hundred as groſs 
& 2s this: Is there any body that troubles himſelf 
* to examine them, except that urchin Fill-hips, and as 
* to him, call. him a Lyar, do every thing you can to 
& deſtroy his credit; ſet your blood hounds upon him to 
« hunt him out of all company, ſo that his remarks may 
not be heard: and it is not improbable but you may 
seven ſhame his friends, who are a modeſt race and love 
% not contention, to deſert him.” * Say no more; 
I comprehend your Devilſhip—and pleaſe ye— 
* wholly : it ſhall be done.——'pen hanar.” « Aye; 
de aye my lad! While you 
* have hanar in your mouth, my faithful compeer, Bel- 
*« zebub, in your heart, and my 'highneſs at your ear, 
** you may bid defiance to Fill-hips and truth, let them 
*© troop together ever ſo often.” 


that's your cue. 


HRE the converſation ended; Satan proceeding upon 
his uſual buſineſs ; and Deathſhead to write to Grayſon 
who tempted Roger, who would not be tempted tho” he 
ſtaggered. Tho' Grayſon was not within hearing of the 
above converſation, and, therefore, was not in the ſecret, 
he begun to /mell a rat and went no further. The good 


natured honeſt heart of Baker took it up where Grayſon 
left 


( 43 ) 


left it; and even Coventry Es out his Leiter in all - 


companies ! 


AxD now let me aſk you, Sir William——whas 
manner of man is he who can abuſe the confidence of his 
friends in this manner ?*——Qh! ſhame and diſgrace 
light upon him May he be deſpiſed throughout all 


generations. 


Bron I conclude, give me leave to aſk you, for 1 
have your ſagacity in great eſteem and an implicit con- 


27. fidence in your judgment, what is the difference, in point 
Ing of criminality, between defrauding 2 man of his Vote and 

Ve defrauding bim of his purſe? According to the little? 
rep pretend to in ſuch matters to defraud a man of his 
N. vote is the moſt criminal; for a man may inſtantly re- 
out. cover his purſe after he has been defrauded of it; the 
you 


Law, the Magiſtrate, the whole world will be on his fide 
in the recovery tho' it were a trifle he could very well 
ſpare : But when a man is defrauded of his vote, no mat- 
ter how groſſiy the fraud ſhall appear afterwards, neither 
the Law, nor the Magiſtrate, nor the world can help 
him, but all will be againſt him, tha! his ruin might be 


1pon | 
11 effected by it. In what degree of eſtimation, then, ſha!l 
or we hold the man who fudiouſly applies himſelf to the in- 


vention of falſhood that he may one day or other defraud 
the poor and ignorant of more than their purſes? ———» 
1 would be poor to ſay of him 

* O1 tenet anquillam“ 


left ang | 


and therefore WII yy 


EL gore ao dabet a8. BF 
| which I ſhall not tranſlate, as I know you Jove-40: 
hate upon Latin And if 1 did not know'that: 


e dt driven out of all oy 1 unn, 
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